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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1878. 

The stated monthly meeting was held in the Society's 
rooms, in Tremont Street, Boston, on Thursday, the 14th 
instant, at 11 o'clock a.m. ; the President, the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

After the reading of the records, the Librarian, Dr. S. A. 
Green, reported the accessions to the Library. He made 
special mention of an elegant volume (privately printed, 
edition of one hundred copies), entitled "William Dawes 
and his Ride with Paul Revere," the gift of the author, Mr. 
Henry W. Holland, of Cambridge. Mr. Holland gives an 
interesting account of the famous ride to Lexington and 
Concord. He agrees with Dr. Watson and Mr. Deane in 
placing the signal lights in the steeple of Christ Church, and 
prints heliotype views, one from an old engraving in the Soci- 
ety's Cabinet, showing the places of worship at the North End 
of Boston. An elaborate genealogy of the Dawes family, 
illustrated with many portraits, adds to the value of the 
book. 

The Corresponding Secretary read letters from Messrs. 
Charles Henry Hart and Joseph Florimond Loubat, accepting 
membership in the Society. 

The President then said : — 

During a journey of three weeks, since our last meeting, I 
was in the way of seeing a few things which are not unwor- 
thy of being noticed in our Proceedings. 

At Stockbridge, in our own State, my attention was 
attracted to a Monument which had been somewhat recently 
set up on the site of the old burying-place of the Stockbridge 
Indians, originally known as the Housatonic Tribe. This 
tribe was Christianized by the efforts of John Sergeant * 
and the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, about one hundred 
and thirty years ago. After the Revolution, when it is said to 
have numbered about four hundred, it migrated to Western 
New York, and from there to Green Bay, in Wisconsin, and 



* An interesting account of " The Aborigines of the Housatonic Valley " 
appeared in " The Magazine of American History " (New York, December, 1878) 
soon after these remarks were made, and " the spot where stood the little church 
in the Wilderness, in which John Sergeant preached to the Stockbridge Indians, 
in 1739," has been marked by a Bell-Tower, erected at the expense of the Field 
family. 
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from there to Kansas, where the remnant of it is still to be 
found near Fort Leavenworth. 

Nothing could be more appropriate than the design of this 
Monument, — a pile of rough rock for its base, surmounted 
by a shaft of unhewn, weather-stained stone, with the simple 
inscription: — 

^OIWT BU ElAt 

OF THE ° 



STOCKBSIDGE INDIANS 
1734 



^BrEjfDS OP OUR ^ 



$&• 



1877. 

I wish the designs of some other monuments were as suc- 
cessful. 

In Stockbridge, too, I saw an admirable portrait, by Gil- 
bert Stuart, of the first Theodore Sedgwick, — one of our 
most eminent Massachusetts statesmen, — a member both of 
the Continental and Federal Congress, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States in 1799, — the year of 
Washington's death, — and Judge of our Supreme Court for 
eleven years, to his own death, in 1813.* 

As a work of art, it seemed to me worthy of being placed 
by the side of Stuart's noble portraits of Fisher Ames and 
Samuel Dexter. I cannot help hoping that at some future, and 
not too far distant day, there may be a public and permanent 
Portrait Gallery of the Worthies of Massachusetts. There 
ought to be a National Portrait Gallery at Washington, like 
that at Kensington, in England. But that is beyond our 
sphere. A State Portrait Gallery might well be undertaken 
by our own Society one of these days, and our own Gallery 
upstairs would form the nucleus around which it could be 
gathered. 

I may allude to one other object of interest. In company 
with my old friend, Governor Fish, I visited the Beverly- 
Robinson House, as it is called, where Benedict Arnold had 
his head-quarters at the time of his treason. I found that our 
friend, Dean Stanley, who seems to have left nothing unex- 
plored, had been there just before me. It was there that 
Washington was to have breakfasted on the morning next 

* The portrait was at the house of Rev. Dr. Parker, who married a grand- 
daughter of Sedgwick. 
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but one, I believe, after that on which Andre" was captured. 
The breakfast waited on the table, but Washington did not 
arrive, and Arnold had fled. 

On the wooden mantel-piece of one of the chambers of this 
old house, one may see cut roughly, in large letters, the 
name, " George Wallis, VI Mass'? 8 Reg?"; and there is a certi- 
ficate from our own Adjutant-General's Office that there was 
a Lieutenant of that name, then in the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment, on duty there at the time of the treason. I am 
not aware that he made any mark anywhere except on this 
chimney-piece, and he thus owes his celebrity more to his 
penknife than to his sword. 

I could not fail to be reminded by the associations of the 
place of the striking story I had more than once heard my 
father tell of what he witnessed at this precise time. He 
was just graduating at Harvard, with the Class of 1780, and 
owing to the delicacy of his health had been ordered to make 
a tour on horseback, with a servant to accompany him. He 
had ridden along through our own State, and had crossed 
over into New York. He had breakfasted at the Fishkill 
Inn, or, it may have been, the Inn at Fishkill Landing, and 
was just ready to mount his horse again, when a party of 
officers rode up and alighted, and sat down to the same table 
from which he had risen. They were Washington and his 
Staff. After a brief interval, my father rode on, and, in the 
course of the day, met a negro soldier coming through the 
woods. "What news, Sambo?" said my father. "Great 
news ! " exclaimed the negro. " General Arnold, he gone 
off!" "Why, if you dare to tell such a story, you will be 
hung on the next tree." " My Captain, he close behind, and 
he will tell you it is true." And the Captain and his com- 
pany soon appeared, and confirmed the tidings. Of course 
all was confusion along the line of the Hudson. But my 
father always spoke of the calm composure of Washington 
that morning. He was still, however, to be informed of the 
startling tidings of Andrews capture and Arnold's treason. 

Let me turn, now, to one or two treasures on our own 
table : — 

We have here a sumptuous volume, entitled " Contribu- 
tions to the Centennial Exhibition, by John Ericsson." It 
comes to us from the author, the eminent mechanician and 
inventor, now in his seventy-sixth year, if I mistake not, to 
whom our country owed the " Monitor " in 1862, with all its 
marvellous exploits. 
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His greatest celebrity, before that time, had resulted from 
his hot air or caloric engine applied to propelling a ship bear- 
ing his own name, in 1852-53. I happened to be in Washing- 
ton in February, 1853, passing a week with my friend, John 
P. Kennedy, then the Secretary of the Navy. Washington 
Irving was Mr. Kennedy's only other guest. Ericsson had 
brought his ship round to Washington for exhibition to the 
Navy Department, and we had a grand frolic on the occasion. 
President Fillmore, who was just going out of office, and Gen- 
eral Franklin Pierce, who was just coming in, were of the party ; 
and I remember that Fillmore and Pierce and Irving and 
Kennedy and myself stood on the drum of the engine with 
Ericsson, and were swayed up and down together by the 
force of the hot air. We all had a vivid sense, approaching 
the ludicrous, of the ups and downs which other engines than 
Ericsson's had already produced, and which were more endur- 
ing even than some of his. 

A Swede by birth, Ericsson has been identified from his 
youth with American science, and our country may fairly 
claim him among its distinguished inventors. Only in last 
evening's " Transcript " I find the following record of his con- 
tinued enterprise in the line in which he has been so distin- 
guished: "Captain Ericsson's new torpedo boat 'Destroyer,' 
which cost $50,000, and was invented and constructed to sink 
the stoutest ironclad, successfully made its first trial trip up 
the Hudson yesterday, — speed, twenty-two knots." 

The thanks of the Society were voted to John Ericsson, 
LL.D., for his acceptable gift to our Library. 
The President continued : — 

The first volume of The Sewall Diary is on our table this 
morning, and we owe a grateful acknowledgment to the 
committee by whom it has been so carefully and laboriously 
edited. Whatever other estimation may be made of the 
value of the Diary, there are two views in which it will be 
warmly welcomed and highly appreciated: first and fore- 
most, as giving a most vivid impression of the social con- 
dition of our Colony during the period which it covers, 
unveiling, as nothing else could have done, the way of life in 
Massachusetts for more than half a century. If that way of 
life was less interesting and eventful than might have been 
imagined, we at least see exactly what it was, and can judge 
of its daily course almost as if we had been eye-witnesses. 
And, secondly, we have here a perfect picture of one of the 
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leading men of that period, — his daily and hourly acts, his 
occupations, habits, self-communings, and social intercourse, 
with all the quaintnesses and queernesses of expression and 
description which characterized him, and with all the noble 
attributes which led him to acknowledge his own faults as 
well as to censure those of others. 

For such a picture of so long a period, and of one of the 
men who made it notable, we cannot be too thankful. 

The Rev. Dr. Geoege E. Ellis said : — 

Mb. Pbesident, — In announcing the publication of the 
first volume of the " Sewall Papers," you have fitly stated the 
character of the original manuscripts, and the special histori- 
cal value and uses of their contents. I will ask that the few 
words which I shall now speak, may go substantially upon 
the record in connection with this announcement. My name 
appears as Chairman of the Committee of Publication. For 
that reason, I am anxious that my colleagues should have 
their full share of credit for their labors in adding to the 
value of the work as it now appears. Considerable care, 
industry, and research have been spent upon its annotation 
and illustration. Mr. Whitmore, the most capable and indus- 
trious man among us in the field of his special inquiries, is to 
be credited with furnishing the Introduction and Notes, the 
Genealogy, the explanations of family relationships between 
the Sewalls and others, the tracing out of the bounds and 
owners of estates, and many explanations of political events 
and complications. He has also furnished the Index of 
Names. 

Professor Torrey, wishing to designate the literary resources 
and materials of the time, has made notes — provided by his 
own wide and thorough scholarship — upon many of the 
authors and works alluded to by Sewall, and upon contempo- 
raneous European history. My helpers have been abler and 
more faithful than myself. 

The following request from the Committee on the Sewall 
Papers was granted unanimously : — 

Mr. Whitmore requests that he, or any other member of 
the Committee on the Sewall Papers, may have permission 
to have printed a number of copies, not to exceed twenty, of 
the first volume of the Sewall Diary ; the member of the 
Committee to bear the expense of paper, press-work, and 
binding. 

47 
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The President announced that he had appointed the Hon. 
William C. Endicott to prepare the Memoir of the late Judge 
Thomas for the Society's Proceedings. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Deane, said he had re- 
cently been looking over the early manuscripts of the Society, 
and had opened* a large bundle of unarranged papers, which 
had lain for many years in one of the cupboards. This con- 
tained a mass of miscellaneous papers, much of it of no value, 
being the material of a number of the early printed volumes ; 
that is, the " copy " as returned from the printing-office. 
Some of the papers had been returned to the Society by the 
family of the late Dr. Freeman, according to his direction, 
with a list accompanying them ; and among them were several 
manuscripts marked " Papers of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences." He had selected these, and proposed 
that they should be transferred to the Library of that Insti- 
tution. He thought that all or the most of them had been 
printed in their Transactions. 

To a few letters in this package Mr. Deane wished to 
call the attention of the members. One related to the old 
clothes of Dr. Franklin, in the Cabinet of the Society, which 
some had supposed to be those worn by Dr. Franklin when he 
signed the treaty with France, in 1778. They were presented 
to the Society by Elkanah Watson, about January, 1803; and, 
to correct a wrong interpretation which had been given to 
the certificate which accompanied them, he wrote a letter to 
the President of the Society. This letter Mr. Deane had 
recently discovered. It is dated Albany, 14th April, 1803, 
and is to be published in the early Proceedings of the Society 
now in the press. It contains the following extract : " I beg 
you will please note in my certificate that the fact of his 
wearing these clothes related to the year, not the precise 
time, he signed that celebrated instrument." (See also Mr. 
Watson's Men and Times of the Revolution, 2d ed. p. 140.) 

Mr. Deane said that he had discovered in this bundle 
the original letter of Paul Revere, describing his famous ride 
to Lexington on the night of the 18th of April, 1775, and 
the displaying of the signal lanterns in the North Church 
steeple. This was printed in the Society's Collections, vol. v. 
pp. 106-112, under the date of " Boston, January 1, 1798," 
as a letter from Colonel Paul Revere to the Corresponding 
Secretary. A number of corrections, chiefly verbal, were made 
in the letter as originally written ; some of them apparently 
by the writer himself, in different ink, and some by Dr. 
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Belknap, who probably repunctuated it for the press. Also, 
a few introductory sentences were omitted in the printing. 
The whole letter, Mr. Deane thought, was of sufficient inter- 
est to be reproduced at this time in the Society's Proceedings. 

The following vote was unanimously adopted : — 
Voted, That the papers selected by Mr. Deane, belonging 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, be transferred 
to that Institution, the Librarian taking a receipt for the same 
from the Librarian of the Academy. 

The letter of Paul Revere to Dr. Belknap here follows, 
containing the prefatory sentences previously omitted : — 

Dear Sir, — Having a little leisure, I wish to fulfil my promise of 
giving you some facts and anecdotes prior to the battle of Lexington, 
which I do not remember to have seen in any History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

In the year 1773, I was employed by the Selectmen of the town of 
Boston to carry the account of the Destruction of the Tea to New 
York ; and afterwards, 1774, to carry their despatches to New York and 
Philadelphia for calling a Congress ; and afterwards to Congress sev- 
eral times. *In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775, I was one of 
upwards of thirty, chiefly mechanics, who formed ourselves into a 
committee for the purpose of watching the movements of the British 
soldiers, and gaining every intelligence of the movements of the Tories. 
We held our meetings at the Green Dragon tavern. We were so 
careful that our meetings should be kept secret, that every time we met 
every person swore upon the Bible that they would not discover any 
of our transactions but to Messrs. Hancock, Adams, Doctors Warren, 
Church, and one or two more. 

About November, when things began to grow serious, a gentleman 
who had connections with the Tory party, but was a Whig at heart, 
acquainted me, that our meetings were discovered, and mentioned the 
identical words that were spoken among us the night before. We did 
not then distrust Dr. Church, but supposed it must be some one among 
us. We removed to another place, which we thought was more secure ; 
but here we found that all our transactions were communicated to 
Governor Gage. (This came to me through the then Secretary 
Flucker ; he told it to the gentleman mentioned above.) It was then 
a common opinion, that there was a traitor in the Provincial Congress, 
and that Gage was possessed of all their secrets. (Church was a 
member of that Congress for Boston.) In the winter, towards the 
spring, we frequently took turns, two and two, to watch the soldiers, 
by patrolling the streets all night. The Saturday night preceding the 
19th of April, about 12 o'clock at night, the boats belonging to the 

* What precedes was omitted in the first printing ; Dr. Belknap minuting on 
the letter, " Let the narrative begin here." — C. D. 
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transports were all launched, and carried under the sterns of the men-of- 
war. (They had been previously hauled up and repaired.) We like- 
wise found that the grenadiers and light infantry were all taken off duty. 

From these movements, we expected something serious was to be 
transacted. On Tuesday evening, the 18th, it was observed that a 
number of soldiers were marching towards the bottom of the Common. 
About 10 o'clock, Dr. Warren sent in great haste for me, and begged 
that I would immediately set off for Lexington, where Messrs. Han- 
cock and Adams were, and acquaint them of the movement, and that 
it was thought they were the objects. When I got to Dr. Warren's 
house, I found he had sent an express by land to Lexington, — a Mr. 
William Dawes.* The Sunday before, by desire of Dr. Warren, I had 
been to Lexington, to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at the 
Rev. Mr. Clark's. I returned at night through Charlestown ; there I 
agreed with a Colonel Conant and some other gentlemen, that if the 
British went out by water, we would show two lanthorns in the North 
Church steeple ; and if by land, one, as a signal ; for we were appre- 
hensive it would be difficult to cross the Charles River, or get over 
Boston Neck. I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, and desired 
him to make the signals. I then went home, took my boots and sur- 
tout, went to the north part of the town, where I had kept a boat ; two 
friends rowed me across Charles River, a little to the eastward where 
the Somerset man-of-war lay. It was then young flood, the ship was 
winding, and the moon was rising. They landed me on the Charles- 
town side. When I got into town, I met Colonel Conant, and several 
others ; they said they had seen our signals. I told them what was 
acting, and went to get me a horse ; I got a horse of Deacon Larkin. 
While the horse was preparing, Richard Devens, Esq., who was one of 
the Committee of Safety, came to me, and told me that he came down 
the road from Lexington, after sundown, that evening ; that he met ten 
British officers, all well mounted, and armed, going up the road. 

I set off upon a very good horse ; it was then about eleven o'clock, 
and very pleasant. After I had passed Charlestown Neck, and got 
nearly opposite where Mark was hung in chains, I saw two men on 
horseback, under a tree. When I got near them, I discovered they 
were British officers. One tried to get ahead of me, and the other to 
take me. I turned my horse very quick, and galloped towards Charles- 
town Neck, and then pushed for the Medford road. The one who 
chased me, endeavoring to cut me off, got into a clay pond, near where 
the new tavern f is now built. I got clear of him, and went through 
Medford, over the bridge, and up to Menotomy. In Medford, I awaked 
the Captain of the minute men ; and after that, I alarmed almost 
every house, till I got to Lexington. I found Messrs. Hancock and 
Adams at the Rev. Mr. Clark's ; I told them my errand, and inquired 
for Mr. Dawes ; they said he had not been there ; I related the story 
of the two officers, and supposed that he must have been stopped, as 

* Revere uniformly spells this name " Daws," in the letter. — C. D. 
t Originally written, " Mr. Russell's Tavern." — C. D. 
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he ought to have been there before me. After I had been there about 
half an hour, Mr. Dawes came ; we refreshed ourselves, and set off 
for Concord, to secure the stores, &c. there.* We were overtaken by 
a young Dr. Prescot, whom we found to be a high Son of Liberty. I 
told them of the ten officers that Mr. Devens met, and that it was 
probable we might be stopped before we got to Concord ; for I sup- 
posed that after night, they divided themselves, and that two of them 
had fixed themselves in such passages as were most likely to stop any 
intelligence going to Concord. I likewise mentioned that we had 
better alarm all the inhabitants till we got to Concord ; the young Doc- 
tor much approved of it, and said he would stop with either of us, for 
the people between that and Concord knew him, and would give the 
more credit to what we said. We had got nearly half way : Mr. 
Dawes and the Doctor stopped to alarm the people of a house : I was 
about one hundred rods ahead, when I saw two. men, in nearly the 
game situation as those officers were, near Charlestown. I called for 
the Doctor and Mr. Dawes to come up ; t in an instant I was surrounded 
by four ; — they had placed themselves in a straight road, that inclined 
each way ; they had taken down a pair of bars on the north side of the 
road, and two of them were under a tree in the pasture. The Doctor 
being foremost, he came up ; and we tried to get past them ; but they 
being armed with pistols and swords, they forced us into the pasture ; 
— the Doctor jumped his horse over a low stone wall, and got to Con- 
cord. I observed a wood at a small distance, and made for that. 
When I got there, out started six officers, on horseback, and ordered 
me to dismount ; — one of them, who appeared to have the command, 
examined me, where I came from, and what my name was ? I told 
him.J He asked me if I was an express ? I answered in the affirmative. 
He demanded what time I left Boston ? I told him ; and added, that 
their troops had catched aground in passing the river, and that there 
would be five hundred Americans there in a short time, for I had 
alarmed the country all the way up. He immediately rode towards 
those who stopped us, when all five of them came down upon a full 
gallop ; one of them, whom I afterwards found to be a Major Mitchel, 
of the 5 th Regiment, clapped his pistol to my head, called me by 
name, and told me he was going to ask me some questions, and if I did 
not give him true answers, he would blow my brains out. He then 
asked me similar questions to those above. He then ordered me to 
mount my horse, after searching me for arms. He then ordered them 
to advance, and to lead me in front. When we got to the road, they 
turned down towards Lexington. When we had got about one mile, 
the Major rode up to the officer that was leading me, and told him to 
give me to the Sergeant. ■ As soon as he took me, the Major ordered 



* " To secure the stores, &c, there," interlined in Dr. Belknap's hand. — 
CD. 

t " There were two, and we would have them," erased. — C. D. 

X "I told him it was Revere. He asked if it was Paul 1 I told him yes." 
The last part erased. — CD. 
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him, if I attempted to run, or anybody insulted them, to blow my 
brains out. We rode till we got near Lexington meeting-house, when 
the militia fired a volley of guns, which appeared to alarm them very 
much. The Major inquired of me how far it was to Cambridge, and 
if there were any other road? After some consultation, the Major 
rode up to the Sergeant, and asked if his horse was tired ? He an- 
swered him, he was — (he was a Sergeant of Grenadiers, and had a 
small horse) — then, said he, take that man's horse. I dismounted, 
and the Sergeant mounted my horse, when they all rode towards Lex- 
ington meeting-house. I went across the burying-ground, and some 
pastures, and came to the Rev. Mr. Clark's house, where I found 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams. I told them of my treatment, and they 
concluded to go from that house towards Woburn. I went with them, 
and a Mr. Lowell, who was a clerk to Mr. Hancock. When we got to 
the house where they intended to stop, Mr. Lowell and myself returned 
to Mr. Clark's, to find what was going on. When we got there, an 
elderly man came in ; he said he had just come from the tavern, that 
a man had come from Boston, who said there were no British troops 
coming. Mr. Lowell and myself went towards the tavern, when we 
met a man on a full gallop, who told us the troops were coming up the 
rocks. We afterwards met another, who said they were close by. 
Mr. Lowell asked me to go to the tavern with him, to get a trunk of 
papers belonging to Mr. Hancock. We went up chamber; and while 
we were getting the trunk, we saw the British very near, upon a full 
march. We hurried towards Mr. Clark's house. In our way, we 
passed through the militia. There were about fifty. When we had 
got about one hundred yards from the meeting-house, the British troops 
appeared on both sides of the meeting-house. In their front was an 
officer on horseback. They made a short halt ; when I saw, and heard, 
a gun fired, which appeared to be a pistol. Then I could distinguish 
two guns, and then a continual roar of musketry ; when we made off 
with the trunk. 

As I have mentioned Dr. Church, perhaps it might not be disagree- 
able to mention some matters of my own knowledge, respecting him. 
He appeared to be a high Son of Liberty. He frequented all the 
places where they met, was encouraged by all the leaders of the Sons 
of Liberty, and it appeared he was respected by them, though I knew 
that Dr. Warren had not the greatest affection for him. He was es- 
teemed a very capable writer, especially in verse ; and as the Whig 
party needed every strength, they feared, as well as courted him. 
Though it was known that some of the liberty songs, which he com- 
posed, were parodized by him, in favor of the British, yet none dare 
charge him with it. I was a constant and critical observer of him, and 
I must say, that I never thought him a man of principle ; and I doubted 
much in my own mind whether he was a real Whig. I knew that he 
kept company with a Capt. Price, a half-pay British officer, and that 
he frequently dined with him, and Robinson, one of the Commission- 
ers. I know that one of his intimate acquaintance asked him why he 
was so often with Robinson and Price ? His answer was, that he kept 
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company with them on purpose to find out their plans. The day after 
the battle of Lexington, I met him in Cambridge, when he shew me 
some blood on his stocking, which he said spirted on him from a man 
who was killed near him, as he was urging the militia on. I well re- 
member, that I argued with myself, if a man will risk his life in a 
cause, he must be a friend to that cause ; and I never suspected him 
after, till he was charged with being a traitor. 

The same day I met Dr. Warren. He was President of the Commit- 
tee of Safety. He engaged me as a messenger, to do the out of doors 
business for that committee : which gave me an opportunity of being 
frequently with them. The Friday evening after, about sunset, I was 
sitting with some, or near all that committee, in their room, which was 
at Mr. Hastings's house in Cambridge.* Dr. Church, all at once, 
started up — Dr. Warren, said he, I am determined to go into Boston 
to-morrow — (it set them all a staring) — Dr. Warren replied, Are 
you serious, Dr. Church ? they will hang you if they catch you in 
Boston. He replied, I am serious, and am determined to go at all 
adventures. After a considerable conversation, Dr. Warren said, If 
you are determined, let us make some business for you. They agreed 
that he should go to get medicine for their and our wounded officers. 
He went the next morning; and I think he came back on Sunday 
evening. After he had told the committee how things were, I took 
him aside and inquired particularly how they treated him. He said, 
that as soon as he got to their lines, on Boston Neck, they made him a 
prisoner, and carried him to General Gage, where he was examined, 
and then he was sent to Gould's barracks, and was not suffered to go 
home but once. After he was taken up, for holding a correspondence 
with the British, I came across Deacon Caleb Davis ; — we entered 
into conversation about him ; — he told me, that the morning Church 
went into Boston, he (Davis) received a billet for General Gage — 
(he then did not know that Church was in town) — when he got to the 
General's house, he was told, the General could not be spoke with, 
that he was in private with a gentleman ; that he waited near half an 
hour, when General Gage and Dr. Church came out of a room, dis- 
coursing together, like persons who had been long acquainted. He 
appeared to be quite surprised at seeing Deacon Davis there ; that he 
(Church) went where he pleased, while in Boston, only a Major Caine, 
one of Gage's Aids, went with him. I was told by another person, 
whom I could depend upon, that he saw Church go into General Gage's 
house, at the above time ; that he got out of the chaise and went up 
the steps more like a man that was acquainted than a prisoner. 

Some time after, perhaps a year or two, I fell in company with a 
gentleman f who studied with Church ; in discoursing about him, I re- 
lated what I have mentioned above; he said, he did not doubt that he 



* Now called the " Holmes House." It was at one time the head-quarters 
of General Ward. — CD. 

t " Dr. Savage, now of Barnstable," erased, and " a gentleman" inserted. — 
CD. 
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was in the interest of the British ; and that it was he who informed 
General Gage ; that he knew for certain, that a short time before the 
battle of Lexington, (for he then lived with him, and took care of his 
business and books), he had no money by him, and was much drove for 
money; that all^at once, he had several hundred new British guineas; 
and that he thought at the time, where they came from. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavored to give you a short detail of some 
matters, of which perhaps no person but myself has documents or 
knowledge. I have mentioned some names which you are acquainted 
with ; I wish you would ask them, if they can remember the circum- 
stance I allude to. 

I am, Sir, with every sentiment of esteem, your humble servant, 

Paul Revere.* 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1798. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith then said: — 

In examining a few days ago the large mass of papers left 
by the late Hon. James Savage, and given to this Society by 
his daughter, Mrs. William B. Rogers, I discovered the orig- 
inal book of records of the Washington Benevolent Society. 
As we have also the records of the Standing Committee of 
that Society, given to us several years ago by Mr. John C. 
Pratt, as appears from the printed Proceedings for February, 
1864,t it seems desirable to call the attention of members to 
the fact that we have now the records of the Society itself, 
in order that it may go into the report of this meeting. The 
Washington Benevolent Society was a political organization, 
composed of ardent Federalists, and was formed in 1812. At 
first, it exhibited great activity, and meetings were held twice 
a week for the admission of members, with regular quarterly 
meetings at which an address was delivered by some member, 
and a public celebration on the 30th of April, — the anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of Washington as President of the 

* Paul Revere signed his name to the letter, and there it now stands ; but 
afterward, in a different ink, lie wrote over the signature, " A Son of Liberty 
of the year 1775," with the caution, " Do not print my name." Dr. Belknap, 
however, erased all this, and wrote, " Col. Revere's Letter," — the running title 
in the Collections, — and "A Letter from Col. Paul Revere to the Corresponding 
Secretary," which is the heading of the letter as there printed. The original 
letter has no date, but the date it bears in the Collections may indicate the time 
at which it was communicated for printing. The letter may have been written 
some years before it was printed; and, when Dr. Belknap proposed including it 
in the Collections, the corrections referred to may have been made. The ink in 
the body of the letter is much faded, while that in which the additions, erasures, 
and interlineations are made, is quite different. — C. D. 

t In the notice in the printed Proceedings, and in Mr. Pratt's letter of pre- 
sentation, the volume is incorrectly described as " Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Benevolent Society," instead of " Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Standing Committee " &c. 
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United States. This activity, however, did not last long. In 
1819, the Society ceased to hold meetings ; and, in 1824, it was 
dissolved. The funds remaining in the treasury were given 
to the Bunker Hill Monument Association ; and the banners 
of the Society were also transferred to the custody of that 
Society. 

Among the officers and members are many names familiar 
to us as members of our own Society. Judge Shaw was the 
first Secretary, and the Hon. Josiah Quincy and Mr. Nathan 
Appleton were also officers. Mr. Nathan Hale was chairman 
of the preliminary meetings out of which the Society took its 
origin, and secretary of the meeting at which it was dissolved. 
At one meeting, I notice that both Edward Everett and Alex- 
ander H. Everett were "initiated" as members; and William 
H. Prescott and Mr. Savage were likewise members. 

A copy of the portion of the records of most interest to us, 
— that relating to the gorget of General Washington, — beau- 
tifully engrossed on parchment, is in the box containing the 
gorget. Beyond this, the volume contains nothing which it is 
desirable to print. It is the intention of the committee in 
charge of the Savage Papers to have the volume rebound, and 
placed in one of the cabinets of the Society. 

Mr. Charles W. Tuttle made the following communica- 
tion : — 

It is surprising how little attention has hitherto been given 
to the study of the Indian geographical names of New Eng- 
land, almost the only monuments now left of the aboriginal in- 
habitants. For some reason, this subject has not been any 
more attractive to our scholars than it was to the first English 
settlers. Our immigrant ancestors were almost in daily com- 
munication with the Indians, and might easily have obtained 
from them the true meaning and application of every Indian 
geographical name. Unfortunately for us, they were not in- 
quisitive that way. At this late period, we are left to grope 
our way through the phonetic changes of more than two cen- 
turies to find the original meaning and application of names 
that were household words with them. 

In New England, two States, as well as nearly all the great 
rivers, bear Indian names; and they suggest nothing but their 
barbarous origin, except to a few persons skilled in Indian 
philology. Many of the geographical names now current 
first appear in Captain John Smith's Description of New Eng- 
land, printed in 1616. These names, about thirty, he obtained 

48 
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from the Indians while exploring the coast between Penobscot 
River and Cape Cod, in the year 1614. Smith had been some 
years with the Indians in Virginia, and had some knowledge, 
at least, of the Indian method of forming and applying geo- 
graphical names. He was therefore pretty well qualified to 
collect the Indian river names and place names in New Eng- 
land. He must have known that every aboriginal name 
describes the locality to which it is affixed ; and that there is 
no name for an entire river or a large tract of country in an 
Indian's vocabulary. 

There is one of these venerable Indian river names, which 
first appears in Smith's renowned work, whose origin and 
significance have long interested me. It is Passataquack, as 
Smith spelled it, hearing it from the lips of the savages. This 
name he uses to denote the river or harbor as well as the 
adjacent country of what is known as the Pascataqua River 
and the territory adjoining it, now divided between New 
Hampshire and Maine. 

Several persons have attempted to find what Passataquack, 
now corrupted to Pascataqua, signifies. One is satisfied that 
it means " Great Deer Place " ; another, that it is " Place of 
White Pines " ; and a third, that it is formed of two Latin 
words, pisces and aqua. But none of these interpretations 
of the name is correct, the last being manifestly wrong. 

Several years ago, J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., our Cor- 
responding Member, and the highest authority on questions 
involving Indian philology, examined this geographical name, 
and found that it signifies, in the original, " divided tidal river 
place." He says that the roots of this name express a " divi- 
sion of the stream by some obstacle, near its mouth, which 
makes it a double river," and also that one meaning of the 
adjectival root is " to split, to divide forcibly or abruptly." 
This is pure deduction from the principles of the Indian lan- 
guage. Whether any of the rivers bearing this name had any 
such topographical features, he left others to find out.* 

The late Rev. Dr. Ballard, well known for his acquaintance 
with the language of the Abenaki Indians, thought the 
name as interpreted by Mr. Trumbull applied to the various 
branches of the Pascataqua River, f Had he been familiar with 
the topography of the mouth of this river, he would have rec- 



* Mr. Trumbull's learned memoir on " The Composition of Indian Geographi- 
cal Names " is in the Collections of the Historical Society of Connecticut, vol. 
ii. pp. 1-50. The analysis of Pascataqua is on pages 10 and 11. 

t United States Coast Survey Report, 1868, p. 257. 
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ognized at once the great natural features to which the Indi- 
ans applied their descriptive name. 

I desire to call the attention of the Society to the topogra- 
phy of that region as shown on a marine chart, as well as to 
some historical circumstances connected with the name Pas- 
cataqua, and to point out what has long seemed to me the 
true application of this name, as Mr. Trumbull interprets it. 

The tide flows up the Pascataqua River through its whole 
extent. Great Island, on which is now the town of New- 
castle, abruptly divides this river, at a point more than a 
mile from the little bay, lying between Odiorne Point and 
Gerrish Island, which might appropriately enough be called 
the Pascataqua Bay. This rocky barrier stands directly in 
front of the main channel of the river it cleaves, and sends 
the main stream to the eastward into Great Harbor, and the 
lesser stream to the westward into Little Harbor, thus making 
a double river. These two streams fall into the sea or bay 
full one mile apart. 

Captain Smith visited these harbors in 1614, and there found 
the name Passataquack, which exactly describes that locality. 
The extension of this name to the whole river as well as to 
the surrounding country is the work of Captain Smith and 
his followers. The name gradually wore away from the land, 
but has always remained attached to the river.* 

* Since the foregoing paper was communicated to the Society, I have made 
known to Mr. Trumbull my theory of the application of the name Pascataqua. 
He writes to me : " I am glad to learn that my analysis of the name of the 
Piscataqua is so well established by the natural features of the locality, — of 
which, previously, I was not informed. I have no doubt of the correctness of 
your application of the name." 



